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The author engages in some interesting speculation in the closing 
chapter. She is much interested in the liberty that comes to person- 
ality through a loosening of the social categories. When personality 
is freed from the bonds of social categories the will-to-power may find 
various outlets, one of which is science. The very act of mastering 
data gratifies the will-to-power. " It is not surprising that ' com- 
prendre c'est pardonner.' We pardon because in understanding we 
have found another outlet for our thwarted will ; the outlet of pun- 
ishing is superfluous." Mrs. Parsons also warns against the unre- 
strained will-to-power of the social reformer; with new categories 
he will, if unrestrained, re-victimize certain social classes. " The 
tyranny of traditional morality might be insignificant compared with 
that of the morality of eugenics," a tyranny that will of course be 
rationalized. 



William F. Ogburn. 



University of Washington. 



Rest Days. By HuTTON WEBSTER. New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1916. — xiv, 325 pp. 

This work comes from a scholar whose previous publications have 
demonstrated his competence to carry on research in both primitive 
and antique culture. The subject-matter of the present monograph 
is about equally divided between these two fields. The method pur- 
sued is that of the comparative school, tempered with a certain re- 
spect for the exact methodology of the critical ethnologists. Like the 
author's previous volume on Primitive Secret Societies, the present 
work, from a methodological point of view, stands about midway 
between the extreme comparative school represented by a volume of 
Frazer's Golden Bough and those models of critical ethnological 
method which have been produced in recent years by such writers as 
Boas, Rivers, Goldenweiser, Lowie and Ehrenreich. It is unfor- 
tunate that space does not allow a detailed criticism of the method- 
ology involved, as it is the only serious defect in the work. For- 
tunately, the nature of the topic investigated renders these faults 
external rather than vital defects, and the work gives evidence of a 
very considerable erudition and of remarkable industry. 

The title, " Rest Days," which would seem to indicate a primary 
interest in a comparative study of " Sabbatarian " regulations, hardly 
gives an adequate conception of the comprehensive nature of the 
illustrative material contained in the volume, which is, in reality, a 
study of tabooed days of every sort and of the relation of these 
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tabooed periods to the origin and development of the calendar. The 
successive chapters deal with : " Tabooed Days at Critical Epochs," 
" Tabooed Days after Death," " Holy Days," " Market Days," 
" Lunar Superstitions and Festivals," " Lunar Calendars and the 
Week," "The Babylonian Evil Days and the Shabattum," "The 
Hebrew Sabbath," and " Unlucky Days." The thesis which is main- 
tained in regard to the origin of these tabooed periods, and which is 
sustained by a convincing mass of illustrative material, is that they 
rarely arise from considerations of practical utility, but are rooted in 
the reactions of the primitive peoples to the mysterious and unusual 
features of their experience. In other words, the taboos are a means 
through which the primitive man deals successfully with those ex- 
periences and occurrences which are charged with mana. 

Dr. Webster successfully controverts the theory that the Hebrew 
Sabbath was derived directly from the worship of Saturn or through 
an imitation of Babylonian or Egyptian practices. He finds that, in 
its earliest signification, the Hebrew Sabbath designated the day of 
the full moon on the fourteenth or fifteenth of each lunar month. 
On this full-moon day, or the Sabbath, there occurred at certain 
times important religious festivals during which servile labor was 
suspended. At a later period, probably before the time of Ezekiel, 
the seven-day week had evolved and the term Sabbath was applied to 
the seventh day. While granting its psychic and cultural affinity 
with allied customs elsewhere, Dr. Webster contends that the Hebrew 
Sabbath was unique and original as regards details. " To dissever 
the week from the lunar month, to employ it as a recognized calen- 
drical unit, and to fix upon one day of that week for the exercises of 
religion were momentous innovations, which, until evidence to the 
contrary is found, must be attributed to the Hebrew people alone." 
The restrictions upon labor on the Sabbath day were originally prob- 
ably a result of the practical necessities of an agricultural people and 
of the taboos earlier connected with the new and full-moon days. 
The later refinements in " Sabbatarian " regulations resulted from the 
"exaggerations of pharisaic Judaism and the extraordinary micrology 
of the rabbinical enactments." 

The Christians adopted the Jewish seven-day week because of their 
intimate connection with Jewish religious antecedents and because 
the planetary week, which Dr. Webster shows was a Hellenistic and 
not a Babylonian product, with its names of the pagan deities, was at 
first repellent to them. The early Christians did not, however, choose 
the seventh day for their religious observances, but met for the 
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" word " and the " common meal " on the first day of the week — the 
day assigned to the resurrection of Christ. By the beginning of the 
fourth century, however, the Christians had adopted the Hellenistic 
planetary week, and the meeting on the first day of the week accord- 
ingly became a meeting on the "day of the Sun." The Edict of Con- 
stantine in 321 A. D. ordering a suspension of labor on " the vener- 
able day of the Sun," while it had no relation to Christianity in 
itself, fitted in perfectly with, and gave added sanction to, the Chris- 
tian choice of " the day of the Sun " as the day of worship. There 
is no evidence that the Christians had tabooed labor on Sunday be- 
fore this time, but when imperial support was given to Christianity a 
short time afterwards, the pagan legislation of Constantine was made 
a Christian regulation supported by imperial law. The erroneous 
identification of the Christian Sunday with the Hebrew Sabbath grew 
up later, particularly after the revival of the importance of the Bible, 
and especially of the Old Testament, at the Reformation. This led 
to the fanatical " Sabbatarian " excesses of the English and Scotch 
Puritans and their descendants who settled in America. 

Thus the Christian Sunday with its taboo upon secular activities, 
particularly among Protestant sects, is a highly syncretic product. 
Like the majority of our sacred institutions, it has its roots in the 
fundamental raw material of religion in primitive thought. It has 
been built up by many accretions from primitive and antique influ- 
ences. Primitive ideas of the sacred, Judaism, Babylonian and Hel- 
lenistic science, Mithraism, Roman law, and Christian practice and 
dogma have all combined to produce the institution of the Christian 
Sunday. 

The one topic upon which this review has concentrated is but 
the most pertinent among many extremely important and interesting 
problems upon which light is shed by this volume. The book is 
sure to attract an unusually wide variety of readers. It has in it 
much of interest for the ethnologist ; for students of primitive moral, 
religious and legal origins; for historians interested in the develop- 
ment of the methods of measuring time ; and above all for those in- 
terested in the intellectual evolution of humanity. The book might 
render practical service by falling into the hands of those enthusiasts 
who are still zealously engaged in the attempt to sustain and per- 
petuate the pagan taboo upon secular activities on " the venerable 
day of the Sun." 

Harry E. Barnes. 

Columbia University. 



